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HOW SHALL THE NEGRO BE EDUCATED % 



Thebb is no better position from which to observe the present 
condition of the Southern negroes than Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
there, I think, the problem has been solved of how they should be 
educated. They flock to that city from all quarters, house-serv- 
ants from Virginia and plantation-hands from Georgia and the 
Carolinas, drawn, doubtless, by reports that in this Republican 
region they will be able to work out their material salvation in the 
utmost freedom, and without any unfriendly interference from 
the white man. And in this expectation they are not disap- 
pointed. In no Northern town have they larger liberty, or more 
perfect freedom to develop whatever of manhood or womanhood is 
in them. They do not lack for employment, are generally prefer- 
red as house-servants and mechanics to the wretched white labor, 
and they mingle freely with the whites in the street-cars and in 
places of public gathering. On the steam railways they are re- 
stricted to separate cars or compartments, and they have their 
own schools and churches ; but this last is a thing of their own 
choosing. My observation is that, when left to himself, the negro 
prefers to keep with his own kind, both in social intercourse and 
in religious assembling. 

About six thousand have gathered together at Knoxville, and 
from this large number, drawn, as I have said, from all quarters, 
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we should be able to judge of the effect which freedom has upon 
the race when placed in a condition where their liberty is restricted 
only by a due regard for the rights of others. I think no candid 
observer will deny that, with nearly all who have had the previous 
discipline of slavery, the effect has been to not only improve their 
physical condition but to elevate their moral character — to make 
of them better husbands and fathers, and more useful members of 
the community. But this remark will not so generally apply to 
the Georgia and Carolina field-hands. When a slave in the far 
South, the plantation negro was but little better than a brute, and 
freedom has not lifted him at once above a mere animal condition. 
He will still mistake other people's property for his own, drink 
more whisky than is good for him, loll lazily in the sunshine, and 
do only just enough work to keep his soul and body together. Doubt- 
less he was a better producer when he worked under the lash of an 
overseer ; but I question if he was then so much of a man as he now 
is in freedom. He gives, no doubt, too free a rein to his natural 
indolence, but I have noticed that he does this only in his prime, 
when he need have no great anxiety about the morrow. When he 
sees old age creeping upon him he bestirs himself, takes to more 
frugal and industrious ways, and thinks of a roof to cover him, and 
a grave in which to lay his bones. For two hundred years he has 
moved the wheels of Southern civilization, but it is not likely that 
the car will stop, or get permanently off the track, if he now in- 
dulges himself in a short holiday. His indolence harms no one 
but himself ; and, when he shall realize what work is doing for 
others he will arouse himself, and develop a better manhood. 

But the town negroes, and such plantation-hands as I have 
seen from Virginia and the upper Oarolinas — where they were well, 
trained when in slavery — do work, and work as well as any white 
people. I have met very many of them who have accumulated com- 
fortable little properties — snug homes, with money laid by for a rainy 
day, or to educate their children. They are uniformly frugal, in- 
dustrious, self-respecting, aud law-abiding, and I know of some who 
have developed traits that would be deemed very creditable in a 
white man. I could name scores of instances, but one is enough 
to show that there is genuine manhood in the negro. I have in 
mind a coal-black fellow, who, when he was about twenty, heard 
that Lee had surrendered, and he was a freeman. But the event 
that made him free reduced his mistress to poverty. Her husband 
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had been killed in the war, and all her property being in slaves, 
she was now left penniless, with a small family dependent upon her. 
Naturally, she was appalled at the desolate outlook. But this 
black freeman said to her : "Cheer up, missus, and doan't griebe. 
I knows how massa used ter make de nostrums. I'll make 'em, and 
I'll sell 'em, and 'fore long I'll hab you as well off as you eber was." 
And he did do it. The master had been a physician who had 
found the concocting of medicine of more profit than a regular 
practice. The ex-slave followed in his footsteps, and soon placed 
his mistress in comparative affluence. Almost any week he may 
now be seen in the streets of Knoxville, with a gaudily-painted 
wagon and gayly-caparisoned horses, vending nostrums which he 
warrants to cure " pains and aches, and scalds and burns, and in 
short, sir, all the ills that flesh is heir to." 

This itinerant nostrum-vender is only one of a multitude I 
could name, who have demonstrated that freedom has been an un- 
alloyed blessing to every black that has known how to use it. To 
all others it has been anything but a blessing ; and among these 
others must be included nearly the whole of the rising generation. 
They are coming up idle, thriftless, and with a contempt for work 
that is deplorable in their circumstances. They are not ashamed 
to be parasites, feeding upon the sweat-sprinkled bread of some 
hard-working father or mother, and too often they fall into the 
dissipation and vice that are fostered by idleness. To them — the 
very class who were expected to profit most from emancipation — 
freedom is proving an almost unmitigated evil ; and this through 
no fault of freedom. This unfortunate result is partly owing to 
the mistaken ambition of the ex-slaves, who, having experienced 
the evils of ignorance, are passionately desirous that their children 
shall know, as one expressed it to me, " all dar am in de books, 
sar ; " but it is mainly to be attributed to the ill-directed philan- 
thropy of those excellent Northern people who have founded 
schools at the South to give to the negro the "advantages of a 
classical education." Because the system operates well in the 
North they conclude it will work equally well in the South ; and 
they teach Latin, astronomy, geology, and the mathematics to col- 
ored boys and girls to whom such knowledge can never be of any 
practical value, and they neglect giving them instruction in such 
branches as will be of daily use in their future lives. Upon this 
wrong system the work was begun, and, the fashion having once 
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been set, it has so continued, till now this "higher education," as 
it is called, is being applied to a majority of the rising generation, 
unfitting them for useful work, and giving them ideas altogether 
unsuited to their condition in life. 

The highest education, I take it, is that which fits man and 
woman to do most worthily and well the duties that pertain to the 
stations in which they are placed. In the very nature of things 
the larger number of Southern blacks must be house-servants and 
farm-laborers, or else pursue some form of mechanical industry. 
Not one of them in one hundred, old or young, is now a good and 
skillful worker in any of these employments, and it must be evi- 
dent that, if we would do them genuine service, we should give 
them instruction in those branches which enter into the duties of 
their daily lives. Of course, they should be taught the common 
English branches, and to such as show a capacity for intellectual 
pursuits should be given a higher instruction ; but not many will 
show this capacity, for it must be borne in mind that the negro is 
now but a child. Two hundred years of ignorance and animalism 
have so beclouded his intellect that not one in a hundred can so 
much as understand purely intellectual studies. They learn the 
words as the parrot learns them, but of the ideas the words con- 
vey they have no comprehension. This I have found to be true 
of every one of the " advanced scholars " I have met among the 
Southern negroes. 

To do essential service to the emancipated blacks, some general 
system of industrial training is needed, that shall fit them for the 
pursuits they will of necessity have to follow. That such a system 
is practicable, and can be universally applied, has been demon- 
strated by a teacher at Knoxville, who has answered the question, 
"How shall the negro be educated ?" and, in doing so, has solved 
the problem, "What to do with the Southern blacks." This 
teacher is a woman — a highly-cultivated and accomplished North- 
ern lady — who, though placed above the necessity of exertion, de- 
cided, some sixteen years ago, to put her life to some use by devot- 
ing it to the education of the Southern negro. She went South 
and busied herself among the Knoxville blacks, where the atmos- 
phere was dense with negro soot, and she saw scarcely a single 
white face in a fortnight. She opened a school, and gathered the 
negroes about her, attending to their physical needs, counseling 
them in health and ministering to them in sickness, and giving to 
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their children such instruction as she then thought would make 
of them useful men and women. At first she was ostracized by 
the better portion of Knoxville society, and even denied com- 
munion by the Christian church to which she took letters of dis- 
cipleship. These good people did not object to the teaching of 
the blacks. They had reversed their old opinion, that any book- 
knowledge, however small, is dangerous to the negro ; but a wom- 
an who would engage in such work must of necessity be very 
" low down," and totally unfit to touch the skirts of her saintly 
sisterhood. Everywhere the cold shoulder was turned upon her, 
but the noble woman was not disheartened. She found her society 
in books, and her consolation in the consciousness that she was 
doing the Master's work among his perishing children. Even some 
of those for whom. she was sacrificing so much were "unthankful 
and evil," but, sustained by her high purpose, she worked on, year 
after year, for twelve long years, until the little children she had 
taught their A, B, C's had grown up to be men and women, and 
she was looked up to as guide, counselor, and friend, by a black 
population of fully six thousand. 

At first she worked under the auspices of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, but, when that was dissolved, she supported her school 
from her own resources and the contributions of friends in the 
North. This she did till the black children overflowed her bor- 
ders, and then she put up a school-building which is altogether 
the best and most spacious in Knoxville. It is of brick, with large, 
well-lighted rooms, and is an architectural ornament to the city. 
When it was completed, thinking to interest the authorities more 
fully in her work, she donated the building to the city, making 
the sole condition that the " Austin School " should be forever 
devoted to the education of the blacks, and should share in the 
common-school fund of Tennessee. 

Thus she worked for twelve years, and then she looked about 
her to see the fruit of her labors. She saw it in many of her best 
and brightest scholars — girls who had gone to the bad, and boys 
who were unfitted for useful work, and actually good for nothing. 
She had taught the blacks as she would have taught the whites — 
all the higher branches — and the result she saw was harm instead 
of good ; a large population of young people whose heads were 
crammed with a learning they did not understand, and who had 
none of the knowledge that is indispensable to their success in the 
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world. All her disinterested effort seemed to have been misdi- 
rected ; her twelve years of unrequited toil absolutely wasted. It 
is not surprising that, for the moment, she was discouraged, 
almost heart-broken. But she is not a woman to give way to 
despondency. The evil was no sooner clearly seen than she set 
about applying the remedy, which lay in training her girls to be 
good housewives, and her boys efficient bread-winners for a fam- 
ily. Doing this, she would teach them less about books and more 
about life and its daily duties, and thereby qualify them to do 
well the work that would devolve upon them by the necessities of 
their condition. At once she opened for girls a sewing-school and 
a kitchen-garden, in which she taught them simple housework. 
Then she established a carpenter's shop for boys, and a cooking- 
school for both boys and girls. The experiment was successful 
from the outset, and she soon added other branches to her teach- 
ing, till now, at the end of four years, her institution covers about 
every industrial pursuit followed by the negro, except agriculture, 
and she has been forced to erect another large building for her 
industrial school, meanwhile adding hundreds of skillful workers 
to a community where skilled labor in any department is always 
in demand at high wages. Her system, generally adopted, would 
revolutionize labor at the South, and solve the problem which is 
now puzzling the heads of the wisest statesmen, namely, " What 
shall be done with the Southern negro ? " Through sixteen long 
years of prejudice and opposition, often sick in body and weary of 
soul, this heroic woman has worked at this problem, and the solu- 
tion she has at last wrought out, in most successful experiment, is 
this : " Train the negro to do skillful work, and you will make of 
him a good citizen." 

Edmund Kieke. 



